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that a squall was associated with the trough at every
station, or else by observing at any one station that in
every cyclone which passed, the trough and a squall came
together. The latter deduction hangs on the assumption
that in a great number of cyclones no two need be sup-
posed to pass at the same distance from the station; so
that, to a certain extent, a large number of different
sections of a single cyclone, and a large number of single
sections of different cyclones, give the same result.

The method of the meteorologist is, in fact, analogous
to that of the microscopist, who builds up his picture of
the organs of an animal by taking a series of their
sections, across any portion of it

There are many other deductions which can be made
as to how the flexure of barograms indicate the nature of
the gradients that are being propagated over any place;
and as to how squalls and thunderstorms, and even single
gusts, each leave their characteristic mark on a baro-
graph ie trace, which can be read off any time afterwards
by a practised observer. We have already explained
how some of the fluctuations of a thermograph tell
their own story about cold showers, or passing clouds, and
many other deductions can be made from these traces.
We could also point out how wind-traces reflect each
fitful gust in their own appropriate manner; and also how
minute details of the relation of wind-direction to cyclone
and anticyclone centres, as well as minor diurnal varia-
tions both of force and direction, can be deduced more
accurately from anemograms than from charts. The
consideration of these is, however, unsuitable for an
elementary work, and the object of this chapter so far